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BY JOHN LE BRETON 


I 


iDMITTEDLY, most people loved Hutin 
Doyle; but he was an idle scapegrace, 
unworthy of the sentiment that he so 
easily awakened. Otherwise, he would 
have been at home in dear old Ireland, 
garnishing his barren acres with the neat 
little fortune that his shrewd old father 
had put together in America, instead of 
squandering it on a tour of the world that 
might have been planned by a millionaire. The tour 
was still in its ’joyous infancy on the Indian North- 
western frontier; but funds were low, for Doyle had given 
himself a royal time. Perhaps there would be enough 
for a P. & O. passage home from Bombay; perhaps not. 
Doyle, shooting markhor and oorial and much other 
varied and curious game in the highlands of Baluchis- 
tan, was gloriously content, and had not so much as a 
glance to spare for the unsmiling face of the future. 

A small, black bear, one of the elusive inhabitants of 
the higher ranges, which had obligingly silhouetted it- 
self against a sky of dazzling blue, suddenly vanished, 
completely and noiselessly as though it had l»een merely 
imaged in a dream. Then up rose Doyle from among 
the welter of brown boulders, rifle in hand, and an out- 
raged soul looking from his well opened eyes; and up 
cropped the head of Sheramad Khan, the stalwart and 
faithful, nursing his master’s other rifle a few paces in 
the war. Plainly Sheramad Khan was a prev to sor- 
rowful amazement that such things could.be. He was a 
firm believer in his Sahib’s lucky star. 

They were on the heights above Pitok Pass, and the 
finger of Fate moved Doyle to the edge of the chasm. 
He peered down into the sickening depths of it, and 
the redhot noonday breath came up off the burning 
rocks and smote him in the face. The narrow path, 
cut into the side of the cliff, midway down, shone out 
like a white ribbon. There was a knot of excited, 
gesticulating men at the bend, fifty yards or so farther 
up, and the echo of their voices re- 
bounded against the towering walls. 

These, presumably, were the evil- 
doers who had spoiled his shot at the 
bear. He glanced back at Sheramad 
Khan, who confirmed the unspoken 
idea with a gesture. He looked down 
again, and, behold! the offenders 
were out of sight. They had not 
rounded the bend, he knew; for he 
could see almost up to the mouth 
of the pass. The circumstances 
seemed interesting. He beckoned 
to Sheramad Khan to bring up his 
other rifle, and with both beside him 
he dropped flat and waited. 

The shrill neighing of a horse 
from the northern end of the pass 
pierced the dense stillness. From 
behind a rock, just above the path, 
a shaggy head topped by a dirty 
turban was quickly pushed out, and 
as quickly withdrawn. 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs on the 
hard earth proclaimed approaching 
travelers. The gentry hidden among 
the rocks were watching intently, 
and on the heights above Doyle was 
watching them. He judged the dis- 
tance to be five hundred feet, and 
wondered whether he could find the 
target sheer down. 

T HEN round the first curve came 
a horseman, turbaned and 
shawled, riding a beautiful mare, 
guiding a couple of led horses with 
anxious care. The dangers of the 
pass seemed to threaten him at the 
outset. He looked right and left as 
he entered, and his rifle was ready. 

Above, Doyle presided over the 
dramatic situation. There were six 
cartridges on the ground beside him, 
and his finger was on the trigger of 
his heavier rifle. His pulses quick- 
ened as the horse dealer and his 
team approached the ambush. Man 
and animals came safely past the 
first few of those who were in hiding, 
and before Doyle had time to wonder 
why a couple of them jumped out 
and drew a roj>e across the path, 
cutting off retreat. A second later 
the rest of the party appeared and 
blocked the advance. The two led 
horses, suddenly loosed, turned and 
bolted back; only to be brought 
up by the rope barrier, and neatly 
and expeditiously secured by those 
who had stretched it. 

Shouts and answering shouts vol- 
leyed upward with beastlike roaring 
from the pit of action. There was 
a single yell of despair and defiance 
from the horse dealer as he swung 
round the rifle which there was 
barely room to use. One man had 
seized the mare by the head, one 


was at his side, and a third had sprung up behind. 
Once they had him clear of his mount, there would be 
no difficulty as to his disposal, — the depths gaped for 
him, and tfie brink was but a few feet away. 

Sheramad Khan, poised upon the high places like a 
god, calm eyed and indifferent, untouched by the squalor 
of strife below, murmured “Thus was it written!" and 
prepared to witness the going forth of a man to eternity. 
The mare reared and fought gallantly for liberty. The 
others of the gang were running up to make an end of 
the business. 

Doyle fired his first shot carefully — somewhat un- 
reasonably he swore when he saw his man fall, and turned 
white. No such game had ever fallen to his gun before. 

If the heavens had opened and vomited fire, the pause 
of consternation could not have l>een more profound. 
The first to recover was naturally the horse dealer, 
who promptly clubbed one of his assailants to the 
ground. That galvanized the others out of their stupe- 
faction, and brought them again to the attack. Doyle 
fired his second shot, and with a screech of agony his 
man rushed to the rocks for shelter, guarding a broken 
left arm with his right hand. 

By now the source of the shots was l»eing discovered. 
As the highwaymen peered upward, the mare, plunging 
and kicking, fought her way through them and past 
them, and presently was well away. 

After her dashed both horses at perilous speed, and 
in a minute or so even the low thunder of their hoofs 
had died out. With a couple of bullets dotted on the 
rocks at the first bend, Doyle intimated his opinion that 
pursuit of the little party, with the idea of overtaking 
it in difficult places, would be unwise and dangerous. 

CHER AM AD KHAN assumed that the day’s sport was 
^ over, and his master, observing the^ activity of the 
thwarted robbers, fell in with his view. In the altered 
circumstances, the direct return to Rajapur was inad- 


visable. Sheramad Khan chose the way. Little of 
it led through the open, and all of it was enlivened by 
the expectation of the crack of a rifle. It ended abruptly, 
as darkness fell, at the foot of a rock-strewn mountain- 
side. 

Footsore and hungry’, Doyle halted at the signal of 
Sheramad Khan’s uplifted hand, just visible in the star- 
light. A whiff of pungent wood smoke made his eyes 
smart. The glow of a screened fire was rosy on the 
earth. They had stumbled upon a little encampment, 
cozily established in a sort of natural sangar at the base 
of the hill. The rise and fall of a single voice came to 
them clearly. It piped with the meanest cowardice, it 
besought mercy with groans, it trembled with tears, 
and again it pealed out upon the immeasurable silences 
with magnificent threats. Sheramad Khan listened in- 
tently, then went forward and peeped over. 

Doyle followed stealthily, and a broad grin illumi- 
nated his face. A couple of score men and boys were 
squatted round the fire, and among them was one with 
f upraised hands, and a countenance upon which the most 
varied emotions came and went. To him the audience 
‘ listened enthralled: he was the storyteller. Also he was 
the rescued wayfarer of Pitok Pass. Sheramad Khan 
recognized the man. Doyle gripi>ed the situation by 
reason of the three remarkably fine horses tethered 
close by — he always had a keen eye for a good horse. 
The sonorous voice came to him clearly, and he knew 
enough of the language to be able to follow the vivid 
narrative. 

“Men were before and behind me, men armed and 
ruthless. Like bees they clustered upon me; but Allah, 
giving me the heart of a leopard and the might of an 
elephant, sped me against them. One fell — then an- 
other. Fear was- red in their eyes. I laughed. I spat 
upon them. ‘ Dogs,’ I cried, ‘the whip waiteth! Come 
nearer!’ Brothers, they wavered, and again I was 
upon them, still laughing. They fled, crying aloud for 
mercy, and by my favor escaped. Nevertheless, all 
praise be to Allah. Behold, I, Kalim Sheik, am as 
naught!’’ 

The men about him grunted ap- 
proval. It was good, comforting 
talk for a caravan on its way through 
a dangerous country. Boys edged 
up to look at the man who had 
forced Pitok Pass against such odds. 
He smiled. 

“Some there may be who doubt, 
some who have not known men 
such as I. Let them go by Pitok 
Pass if they have heart. Si id way 
there is blood. If there be no dead, 
it is because graves have been 
digged.” 

He stooped to put his lips to the 
hooka that one offered him. 


CIIERAMAD KHAN judged it to 
** be his time to speak. The little 
camp was some forty feet below, 
and twenty- yards away. 

“Horse dealer, how cometh it that 
thy gun barrel is clean?” he called. 

The man instinctively put his 
hand on his gun; but he stared up 
at Sheramad Khan, and at Doyle 
who stood beside him. .All the dark 
faces, copper hued in the firelight, 
were upturned simultaneously. 

“Horse dealer, there is a Sahib 
here, and his rifle barrel is foul. It 
is true that two of them that as- 
sailed thee were shot — since the Sa- 
hib shoots straight. I bear witness 
that my Sahib saved thy worthless 
life. Show thy gun barrel, O man 
of lies and boastings!” 

Kalim Sheik suffered no em- 
barrassment whatever, elaborate 
though his romance had been. He 
had given no thought as to the 
manner in which Allah had dealt 
with his enemies. Two of them had 
been shot, he knew; but he had not 
seen Doyle. He climljed the rocks, 
and threw his turban at the Sahib’s 
feet. He escorted him down to the 
camp, installed him in the place 
of honor he himself had lately 
occupied, and served him, kneel - 


There Wat a Single Yell of Despair 
and Defiance from the Horse Dealer 
as He Swung Round the Rifle Which 
There Was Barely Room to Use. 
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ing. Gratitude had pricked the Madder of boastful- an ideal comrade. With his national characteristic 
ness, and he turned quite simply from the false story of brought into play, it appeared improbable that even a 
his own splendid adventure to praises of the Sahib who horse-dealing Pathan would get the better of him. 
had utterly put to flight those sons of fire-bitten When all was ready Doyle sent for Kalim Sheik, 
fathers who had sought the life of a true believer, not over whom constant supervision had been kept by 
to mention their designs upon those pearls of his heart Colonel Holies’ men; and at the last moment, almost, 
which he was taking into Hind. In the full of his cmo- word was brought that Kalim Sheik had fulfilled his 
tion, his thankfulness soared to the almost incredible destiny and fallen into the hands of the police, after a 
height of offering Doyle one of those same cherished conflict of exceptional splendor. 

horses; but he fairly gasped with relief when the Sahib A Hindu invested with the authority of the police 
proved to be familiar with the ceremony of “touching was never anything but a despised Hindu to Kalim 
and remitting,” and so released the magnificent gift. Sheik, and when P. C. Bapoo Sundrara j commanded him 
Liar and braggart though he was, there existed one to cease a riotous argument with a fruit seller he smote 
bond of sympathy l>etween him and the young Irish- hard and sent him crashing into the midst of the dis- 
man, — to both of them the horse was the proudest pos- puted wares. The fruit seller shrieked out his agony 
session of man. What little Doyle did not know, Kalim of mind, and instantly all the other sellers in the bazaar 
Sheik was able to teach him. At Rajapur they parted called on all the policemen in Calcutta to protect their 
almost with reluctance. If ever the Sahib needed a lives and property. Several policemen came running 
horse that for speed, beauty, and gentleness should be up. Kalim Sheik’s great voice went booming out for 
as a star am >ng all its fellows, Kalim Sheik would come aid from coreligionists, and there dashed into the 
from the end of the earth to instruct him how and where scuffle a number of disreputable and reckless Pathans, 
to accomplish his desire. eager for battle. In five minutes it was as though the 

gates of Gehenna had opened, to give some of its worst 

K ALIM SHEIK did not recur to Doyle’s memory riffraff a holiday. A reinforcement of police was sent 
again for a couple of months, and by that time he up, and was lost in the maddening, screaming, ever-in- 
had drifted down to Calcutta, and was staying with a creasing mob. 

man named Holies. The life that Holies led on India’s A telephone call brought down a company of Irish 
coral strand was never an enviable one; but just then infantry to restore order. The Paddvs went 'cheerfully 
he was specially troubled because the powers that be into the fray, using the butt-end of the rifle, and white- 
had made one of their intermittent discoveries that there winged Peace went in their train. Unfortunately, with 
was a dearth of horses for military purposes, and were them it was only a question of color, and when the time 
in something like a mild panic about it. Suddenly it was came to clear up it was found that about an equal num- 


their means. Any failure in 

the result would, of course, I .e LTlBV 

placed to his personal dis- ^ c 

credit. _ 

Doyle remembered Kalim 
Sheik, and thought he saw 

golden Fortune slipping away * '% 

before he had time to clutch 

her. He had not been raised 

in America for nothing. He 

knew that when government 

wants a thing, and wants it 

badly, the prices that rule are 

generous, not to say reckless. Besides, it was 

a job after his own heart. He spoke at length, 

and Colonel Holies listened appreciatively, 

and with a dawning rosy hope for the near 

future. 

“Ripping beasts!” said Doyle, describing in 
detail Kalim Sheik’s treasures, with their long, 
flat-boned legs, sloping, clean-cut shoulders, 
their graceful, arched necks, guaranteeing 
Arab bloodL short ears, and noble heads. 

“Ripping beasts!” agreed Holies. “A black 
mare and a couple of chestnuts, eh? They were snapped 
up for a rich Parsec on the road before they got with- 
in sniffing distance of here. Your man has been painting 
the town red ever since. Maybe in the lockup by now. 


ber of police, bazaar merchants, and rioters had been in- 
jured. Among the latter was Kalim Sheik, whose leg 
had been broken in two places. 

Iioyle found his man in the hospital, where he would 
remain until his leg was mended. After that the police 
would claim him, and then there would be a more or 
less protracted delay in jail. It was clear that he would 
not be one of the horse-buying expedition. He was 
just a trifle subdued, and anxious to do what he could 
for Doyle. 

“I go not; but I give the Sahib that which will be 
as my tongue,” he said. “Send for a handful of oats 
;or perhaps and some salt.” 

One of the hospital attendants obtained what was 
required. Kalim Sheik tore off a length of his turban 
and spread it upon his cradled legs. He counted twenty- 
one grains of oats, and produced a small, rough-handled 
knife. 

“Set them upon the ground, thus and thus, Sahib,” he 
said, and Doyle watched intently. 

Upon the tom fabric the grain was placed in three 
rows of seven. Flanking these were two small heaps of 
salt. Last came the knife, also in the line, and with its 
edge turned downward. Kalim Sheik offered no in- 
terpretation of his message. He only begged Doyle to 
observe the order of it carefully. 

“My mother’s brother is chief of my people, and his 
word is a fort upon all their roads. Be assured that he 
will receive the Sahib as one who eateth our salt.” 

A BOUT the time when Kalim Sheik was exchanging 
hospital for jail Doyle’s expedition was well north 
of the pass where he had first seen him, and was jour- 
neying in the land of sudden death. They were making 


AMD it was Doyle who found him, — swaggering about 
the bazaars, no longer a mere horse dealer, but a 
chieftain from the fierce Northwest with all the will, 
though not the power, to spurn the mild Hindu as his 
forefathers had spumed him in the unforgetable past. 
He listened to Doyle with scarcelv concealed impa- 
tience; for he was padded with rupees, and life was 
beckoning to him from a hundred lures. The debt he 
owed this Sahib who could shoot straight did not seem 
so heavy a one now. Still, he had not forgotten it. 

“Come to me tomorrow. Sahib," he said, “* 
the next day. I will return with thee. I will show thee 
little valleys where ten thousand horsemen might hide, 
and where twenty thousand horses feed. Sahib, they 
are thine!" 

He swung off with a magnificent salaam. Furious, 
yet brimming with laughter, Doyle went back to begin 
his preparations. Holies lent a hand at every turn. He 
helped him to get credit from the Bank of India, he 
personally supervised his outfit, and eventually he 
found a partner for him. This was Van Buren, a Dutch- 
man and army contractor in a small way. 

“Two white men are better than one." Holies advised, 
“and you know what to buy, while Van Buren knows 
how to buy it. It’s a wild country. It won’t be like 
strolling up Pall Mall.” 

Doyle liked the idea, and he liked Van Buren too. 
The Dutchman was a big, burly fellow with plenty of 
physical courage and physical strength. He had an in- 
genuous pride in himself that appealed to the Irish- 
man’s sense of humor. For a rough-and-ready part- 
nership on an adventure not devoid of danger, he seemed 


for tile stronghold of an influential community of Syuds 
which was breeding horses for the Ameer’s calvary, up 
Peshin way. They were traveling light, a dozen mules 
carrying provisions, tents, and the ruj»ees that were to 
be bartered for horses. Drivers and sices all told, the 
party numbered only fifteen persons. 

They toiled through frizzling heat by day, and rested 
at night in such intense cold that it was impossible to 
keep up the natural warmth of the body. Van Buren 
passed through the ordeal unharmed, and Sheramad 
Khan was merely returning to his native climate. The 
drivers and servants suffered severely, and the tre- 
mendous variations of temperature soon began to play 
havoc with Doyle. He made a brave struggle through 
the districts of the Masud Waziris and the Mando 
Khels; but when they had reached the Kakars country 
and were at the foot of the Khisor hills he came to grief. 

The sun burst upon the little camp one morning after 
a freezing night, and showed a group of scared men lis- 
tening outside the Sahib’s tent. Doyle was raving, in 
the grip of a strong delirium, and the drivers were con- 
vinced that he was possessed by a devil. They were 
discussing various drastic methods of exorcising the 
Evil One when Sheramad Khan came out and drove 
them away with hard words and harder blows. Van 
Buren tramped over from his tent, calling upon Doyle 
in his hearty voice. He saw the tossing heap in the 
comer, with Sheramad Khan beside it, and turned back. 
He had a horror of illness, and an almost childish dread 
of the sick. 

Five days passed, and still Doyle hovered on the 
brink of eternity, delaying to make the plunge that 
would set the expedition free to proceed. Van Buren 
openly fretted at the delay; also he talked with the 
drivers. 

The illness was not of an infectious nature* yet 
Sheramad Khan soon had the appearance of being at 
death’s door. The outlines of his skull became pain- 
fully apparent, and his eyes sunk into his head. The 
trouble was that he dared not sleep. He dozed while 
standing, even while speaking; yet a murmur from the 
sick man would wake him as quickly as a rifleshot at 
his ear could have done, and until Doyle’s weary body 
and brain were sunk again in miserable torpor Sheramad 
Khan was his anxious, unwearying, tender nurse and 
guardian. 

“You’re blaying der fool, mein goot fellow!” said 
Van Buren to him at last. “Der man dies!” 

Sheramad Khan’s eyes flashed to the shrunken form 
barely shaped under the heaped-up blankets. He him- 
self had passed the freezing night without a blanket 
since his master had been stricken down. 

“If der. was a chance I’d say gif id,” the Dutchman 
went on; “but no — you drag oudt der pain! Leaf him 
alone. Led him go oudt quiedly.” 

Sheramad Khan, staring out upon the endless vista 
of naked brown hills, scorching in the midday light, was 
a silent image of hopelessness. 

“Loog here!" said Van Buren earnestly. “Death 
cancels all der contracts, and bractically der man is 
dead. Wherefore, I go on. Der men are all agreed, 
and we stardt in der morning. Do you come?” 

“Mo, ’Sahib.” The refusal was very curt, and the 
Dutchman’s breath came and went a little the faster 
for it. 

“As you plees," he said; “budt if you come, id will 
bay you — I gif you twice what he bromised you.” 

Sheramad Khan offered no remark. 

“Still you play der fool,” Van Buren declared; “budt 
you listen! By der terms of our agreement der whole 
of der money now belongs to me. Hand id over undt 
I will bay you up.” 

Sheramad Khan said that he knew naught of his 
Sahib’s money. Van Buren came nearer, and would 
have put his hand on the man’s shoulder, when he dis- 
covered that Sheramad Khan’s fingers were closed 
upon the hilt of an uglv looking knife. So he made a 
pretense of scratching his head with the hand he had 
raised. 

“I wand no fuss,” he said persuasively. “Der cash 
is somewhere aboudt. If I call der drivers, dey will 
roosh you down. You find id, eh?” 

He wondered, as he spoke, whether the drivers would 
get out of hand if he shot Sheramad Khan in his tracks. 
He decided not to set an example of lawlessness that 
they might think well to follow later on, with himself 
as the victim. 

“Let the Sahib search. I know naught — but that I 
know naught,” said Sheramad Khan sullenly. 

So Van Buren, grunting angrily, began to search for 
Doyle’s half of their capital. Each of the partners had 
taken charge of his own money, in his own tent, at 
night. Van Buren probed the rocky floor, he turned 
over the waterproof bags, he even insisted on searching 
the sick man’s bed. At this last outrage Sheramad 
Khan threatened to become dangerous; but eventually 
he moved his patient so that Van Buren could make 
sure that neither in nor under the bed were the rupees 
hidden. 

Van Buren wheedled and cursed by turns; but use- 
lessly. Sheramad Khan’s mind was a blank upon the 
subject. As he had, during the second night of his mas- 
ter’s illness, buried the rupees a full half-mile from the 
camp, and far from the track, he was reasonably cer- 
tain that not even a Dutchman could find them. 

“It’s blaying dog in der manger," Van Buren protested, 
almost with tears of rage. “Doyle Sahib dies. He 
would wish me to do der best I could for meinself. You 
will findt them when we haf gone on — and der bolice 
shall findt you. Spendt ten, twenty, thirty, rupees, 
and you are nabbed! Now you haf goot warning.” 

Sheramad Khan seemed to drowse, and Van Buren 
swung away savagely, to harangue the mule drivers. 
They were willing enough to go on with him; but he 
Continued on page 19 
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he found that he was something of a person- 
age. ilis Newport misadventure if such a 
slight slip can deserve so hard a name had 
already been forgotten. 

1 knew that in two years he would go back 
there and snap his lingers at the men who 
tried to queer him. 

For awhile he went into serious matters, 
and when he returned with his photographs 
«.f his hunting experiences— it was sometime 
before the days of motion pictures I had 
him exhibit a lot of colored slides of them 
for two worthy charities under fashionable 
patronage. 

He went in for the Museum of Natural 
History, for the Metropolitan, and he took 
interest in the Botanical Garden, and sub- 
scribed to funds for different popular move- 
ments. When he could be spared from Wall 
Street we went down to Palm Beach. He 
did well there at a dull time, and followed it 
up at the Hot Springs of Virginia. I cer- 
tainly put in good and hard work for him, 
and earned every cent that 1 realized out of 
the transaction. 

In another year I saw him firmly estab- 
lished in several clubs in the suburbs. He 
also made good at Tuxedo one spring. 
Whenever his social stock fell a few | joints 
we went back to his reputation as a money 
maker. I saw that when he entertained he 
did not make the mistake of doing bizarre 
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and cheap things, but that all he did was 
well done. 

You have no doubt heard or read of his 
final triumph and apotheosis. 

We took six months abroad. We were at 
Kiel with the yacht, and were specially hon- 
ored by the Kaiser. We had a little of the 
London season, where an American friend. 
Lady Oakhurst, was most useful. It was 
Smith's advice that enabled her the Pillow- 
ing year in New York to clear a neat little 
profit in a stock deal. We were at Aix after- 
ward, and the late King George of Greece 
included Benson in his intimate circle of 
Americans. Subsequently we went to Lu- 
'ceme, where he also became chummy on the 
golf links with that charming royal exile, the 
Due d’Orleans. 

All these episodes were duly chronicled in 
the newspapers, and also a week at Cowes, 
preceded (this was the second summer) by a 
presentation at the levee at St. James's and 
the taking of a moor in Scotland, in the 
autumn. 

New York was then child’s play, and 
Newport a cinch. 

■OUT why go through this catalogue? I 
have no doubt many will think that this 
is a most absurd bit of business. 1 1 may seem 
petty and trivial and beneath contempt. 

You may ask, “After all, what is this get- 
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ting or breaking into Society? How do you ' 
know that you arc 'It' when you get there.' j 
Are you labeled or tagged, or do you wear j 
wedding garments of a particular cut? Is: 
it really a place, a fool's paradise, or is it 
like some of the recent definitions of Heaven, 
a state of mind? And when you get in how \ 
can you stay in?" 

Perhaps I have quoted this before: but 
it is Ruskin who classes this ambition as 
destination, and a writer of our own times, 
Maurice Low, has said that it is the ever 
insistent desire for something better. “No 
man, any more than any body of men, ad- 
vances if he is content with what he is; if 
his desires are simple and he is satisfied with 
what he has." 

We are all Alexanders, with the thirst for 
conquest of other worlds. Perhaps we who 
have made social distinction our aim in life 
do not wear liveries, nor do we find ourselves, ! 
when we feel that we have arrived, on a new j 
plane of existence. 

But we do know that we are consorting j 
with the best, the pick and flower of civiliza- ! 
tion — according to our idea of that which | 
approaches perfection. Otherwise, people 
are just as commonplace and as tiresome 
and as disagreeable in one grade as in an- 
other. It is all comparative. But we want 
it. For the rest, this is only a human docu- 
ment. Take it as you will. 


Continued from pagt 12 

could see that their sympathies were with Imrid Sheik, and some fifty of his followers 
Doyle, therefore he promised to leave three awaited them in dignified leisure, 
mules and some provisions, and in the morn- The mule drivers who had accompanied 
ing announced his intention to Sheramad Van Buren had made these people aware of 
Khan with the air of one whose generosity certain facts concerning the partnership of 
has placed him above criticism. Doyle was Doyle Sahib and the Dutchman. Sheramad 
in much the same condition as he had been Khan had prepared a duplicate of Kalim 
for days past. He was desperately ill ; yet Sheik’s message, and they watched curiously 
the life in him was very loath to leave its as it was produced. When Doyle spread out 
house so early in the years. the turban cloth, and placed upon it the 

Just before he went away Van Buren re- grains and the salt and the knife in the order 
membered to ask for the message of symbols that Kalim Sheik had directed, they greeted 
that Kalim Sheik had given to Doyle for a him with such a thunderous roar of welcome 
passport to the favor of his kinsmen in the that he was at a loss to understand, 
hills. It seemed improbable that Doyle Imrid Sheik stud, “God in His wisdom 
would ever require that favor now. hath sent thee.” He added very seriously a 

Sheramad Khan looked into the Dutch- few words of regret that the Sahib’s long 
man’s coarse face and saw no pity there, nor journey had been wasted. They could spare 
regret: only greed, and the desire to be gone no horses from their droves, 
from the company of misfortune and death. “God in His wisdom will send me where 
His heart hardened as he looked. Yet he I can buy at the price I may give," answered 
gave what he was asked for. Doyle with equal seriousness. He under- 

lie showed how the grains were to be stood that trading had begun, 
placed in three rows of seven each— to tell They showed him where to pitch his tent, 
that the holder of the message was to Ik* fed and presently there came gifts from the 
like a ruler entitled to a salute of twenty-one chief, of fresh mutton, grain, and fruit, 
guns; then the salt on both sides, to insure Sheramad Khan began to cook his master’s 
that from the time he came to the time he dinner, and the children came and pressed 
departed he was to Ik* as a brother who had 
eaten bread and salt with a brother. Also 
there was the knife, betokening that by arms 
they must protect the guest of the tribe. 

Lastly there was the rag of turban, as a token 
that its owner had made submission to the 
bearer of it. As an afterthought, Sheramad 
Khan knotted this at the four corners— as 
Kalim Sheik had not clone. 

And so the little expedition went away, 
leaving the camp of two in the midst of utter 
desolation to continue the ghastly struggle 
between life and death. Yet, as he watched 
Van Buren’s burly form climb out of sight, 

Sheramad Khan seemed well content. 

S EVEN weeks later two men with some 
light-laden mules halted on the summit 
of a giant mountain, up Peshin way, and 
looked deep down into a green, lush valley 
through which a stream flickered like a silver 
ribbon. One was Hutin Doyle, thin and 
weary of limb, but glad faced and hopeful 
as of old. The other was Sheramad Khan. 

Dotted like mushrooms upon an English 
field were thousands of fat-tailed sheep, and 
with them roamed numbers of sleek and 
shapely horses. Higher up was a village 
of mud forts, square walled, and with en- 
trances ten feet above ground level. Close 
about it were tilled fields, now golden with 
ripening grain. Cluttered about their 
homes, the village women sat pounding 
grain. No men were visible except two or 
three sentries posted on vantage rocks, who, 
rifle in hand, guarded the flocks and droves. 

“Hello!" Doyle took a small telescope 
from his pocket and adjusted it. “Look! 

Those two beasts are uncommonly like our 
mules. Has anything happened to Van 
Buren Sahib, I wonder?" 

Sheramad Khan looked upward to a great 
eagle poised in the dazzling blue of the sky. 

There was peace in his eyes and in his heart. 

He remained silent. 

As they crossed the valley the call of the 
sentries summoned the tribesmen from their 
rest, or from their outlying pursuits, and 
before the last ascent was climbed the chief. 


Romance and Business 

T HERE is more of romance, more of adventure, in business than in the exploits 
of the proud and lofty gentlemen who have regarded the providing of romance 
for plain, prosaic folk as their mission in life; and Herbert Kaufman proves 
in an important series he has prepared for our Sunday Magazine that those 
who make romance a business are not to be compared with those who make 
business a romance. 

Maybe you know Herbert Kaufman as a writer of editorials that are electric 
with enthusiasm, that flash ideas with the brilliance of lightning and are brimming 
over with fine, irrepressible enthusiasm. Maybe you know him as a poet with fire 
and power, of impressive picturesqueness and great force. In England some of the 
foremost critics say he is the best man we have produced since Walt Whitman. Maybe 
you know him as an advertising man with scintillating ideas and a driving punch. 
Ami if you know Herbert Kauf man in any capacity, you know that he is profoundly 
human. 

All of these qualities, and some new ones he has not heretofore revealed, mani- 
fest themselves in this new series, which promises to be the most important contri- 
bution to the romance of business that has appeared. 

The first will ap;>ear in our next issue. It is called THE FALSE ALARM. Of 
course there is a good deal about advertising in it. because that is the one thing 
Herbert Kauf man believes in above all others. For instance, he is persuaded that 
a really great advertising man must lx*, in his own way. a great poet; for to Kauf- 
man poetry is the presenting of big ideas in the most forceful and picturesque way. 

pLECTRIF YING THE UNITED STATES is an article that illustrates this idea 
of romance in business. It is by Dr. Emile Berliner, one of the greatest living 
electrical authorities, the genius who made the telephone a practical instrument for 
long distances and invented the disk phonograph. 

Some idea of the sweep and scope of the article may lx gained from Dr. Ber- 
liner's simple announcement that six power stations would lx sufficient to run trains 
from Eastport. Maine, to San Francisco. Of course everybody knows that the 
problem is to get the power, and it appears that the waste is really sinful. In the 
Conncllsville coke region they arc throwing away something like a hundred and 
eighty-five thousand horsepower an hour. It is an amazing article; but every state- 
ment has scientific authority. 

TyTERR Y DODGES A DEAD HEAT is a Torchy story that will keep you chuck- 
ling. Of course it has a story; but the pointedness of the rich humor, the 
keenness of the characterization, and the joyous spirit of it are worth more than the 
story, even if it is a mighty good story. 

r PHE SHIP OF SAND is one of the strongest and most unusual tales of the sea. 

written by S. Ten Eyck Bourkc anil Charles Francis Bourke. Like the 
others, it revolves about the fine Ships Bottom life saving crew of Barnegat. 

UARDPAN A CO., the new serial by Roy Norton, is going to have you guessing 
in the next instalment. Just as you get absorbed in the rivalry between the 
university engineer and the son of the soil there appears William Haries. the mighty 
man who stops at nothing to gain his way — and you can feel the clash in the air. 


around and shouted remarks and questions. I 
It was more than a little like a homecoming. ' 

Imrid Sheik did all the bargaining for the 
trilx. and it took three days before he dis- 
covered that he had eighty horses to spare, 
and two more days lx-fore a price was agreed 
upon that Doyle estimated would leave him 
a royal profit, even after allotting to Shera- 
mad Khan such a share that he vowed he 
would spend the rest of his life at case. 
Next came an arrangement for drivers, and 
six stalwart Pathans agreed to accompany 
the horses to civilization. 

During the whole five days of argument 
Doyle had vainly sought for news of Van 
Buren: but Kalim Sheik’s people one and 
all denied knowledge of any Dutchman seek- 
ing to buy horses. The mules, they said, 
had been brought there by natives of India 
who had long since returned. 

Van Buren was seen no more in Calcutta. 
Perhaps Sheramad Khan knew why; for, 
in the message of symbols that Yan Buren 
had presented to Imrid Sheik, the edge of 
the knife had liecn turned toward the bearer, 
and the comers of the turban cloth had been 
knotted— to indicate that there must lie no 
escape! 
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Beware 
the kiss 
of the sun! 
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Repeated scorching results in distinct 
damage to the complexion. Derma- 
tologists say the fashion is nothing 
but harmful. 

You will find in Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream the most delightful and most 
effective protection against dry, red, 
rough skin, freckles and sunburn. 
Spread it lightly over your face and 
throat, rubbing it gently and thor- 
oughly into the, skin. 

With this treatment the summer girl 
retains her greatest charm — the ap- 
peal of a complexion that is clear, 
transparent and like an apple-blos- 
som in its delicate soft coloring. 

PotvcTs Extract (omparvy* 

Vanishing Cream 

Write us for dainty sample, or send 
4c in stamps for generous trial tube. 
Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. R, 131 
Hudson Street, New York City. 

Foad*a Bxtract — "The Standard f.ir 60 Years" 

. — Particularly lor those everyday iniur- 

■ ies such as cuts, bruises, hums. 

etc. Trial bottle mailed 
' W vW-s. lor 4c In postage. 

*31 Aim CM Cream. 
Talr, Fa, “ 









POWER 

_ vni 1 1 Power from » Ithinl 
tor IUU! Strength that is 
mart than mere muscular strength— 
the strength of |ierfect health — now 
within your reach tluough 


All the Joys of Youth 

may )<e yours through a White ( ran 
Beetrie Vlhmter. Vibration is life it- 
self. It ss ill chase .way the years like 
magic. Etery nerte. every fibre in 
your wliole body will fairly tingle «ith 
the force of your own awakened |>ower. 
You're made over new from head to foot. 

Scad a Postal for Oar Bif Book ! 

Just | Hit your name and address on a |»>stal 
and mail it to ns today. We will send ton our splendid big 
FKEF. l“>ok telling you all alo.it the marvels of the While 

trsw EleetrV Vibrator. It’s free. Write today. 

Lindstrom, Smith Co., & 8 . k te M2z? b ”h b ici£: 



Stop Snoring 

Dr. Page * remarkable Snore-Mute * 

stops snoring, insures correct breathing 

while sleeping. Light, small and com 
fortably worn Onlv 2.V. Money back 
li you are not delighted. Booklet on 
snoring free. Send today. 

Dr. C 1 Pane Ca.. Dept. MbT. Irmwaad. Midi. 


in Two Days 

is what Mr. Ew-ald. of Illinois, made with our 

Diamond Post Card Gun 

\ ou s ail do as well It takes 3 sires Photo 
Post Cards on Paper t'irrei "1iIh.hi 1'L.inor 
Him. Also Hutton Photos finished on the 
SPOT in onc-lmlf minute. Nu canvassing. F\ 
oericne* unnecessary sc prolii on every dime fir 
rulurs of this new invention mailed FREE. 

brterull Metal i Fern C. . 2116 W. 12* Si. Ciucafo 



Prizes for 
T raveling 
Men 

SEE PAGE TWO 




